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Is There a Jewish Race? 


Ir is the constant aim of Jews to conceal their identity and 
assimilate themselves to the people among whom they are 
thrown. Hence the frequent fluctuations of their surnames. 
Cohen becomes Cowen, Loewe becomes Lyons, and Lewinsky 
becomes Lewis. The writer is acquainted with a family in 
which the grandfather came from France as Mr. Simon; the 
father (born in England) is known as Mr. Simmons; and the 
son, who has been in Germany for some years, is addressed as 
Herr Siemens. But, although surnames can be altered, physique 
can not. Hebrews are often very sensitive about their per- 
sonal appearance, and betray irritation if recognized as Jews. 
This sensitiveness seems to have inspired Mr. Salomon Reinach 
in his paper read before La societé des dtudes Juives a few 
months back under the title of “Za pretendue race /uive,” his 
conclusion being formulated in the phrase “ // n'y a jamais en 
de race juive ; tl n'y en apas,; il n'y en aura pas.” 

M. Reinach holds that the word “race” should denote 
some strongly marked division of mankind, by which every in- 
dividual of that race can be at once distinguished. Thus the 
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White Caucasian, the Yellow Mongolian, the African black, and 
the American redskin, can be readily identified as belonging to 
a distinct race. But within the limits of these terms it is not 
so easy to classify individuals. We may speak of a typical 
Frenchman, a typical Italian or atypical German ; but in France, 
Italy or Germany these “types” are the exception rather than 
the rule. The Ang/ais of the French'’comic journals is utterly 
unlike any human being to be found in England; and the 
“Brother Jonathan” of British prints is quite unlike a native- 
born American. The British Prince of Wales and the Russian 
Czar are perfect doubles of each other; yet upon the theory of 
race the one ought to bean Anglo-Saxon, and the other a Slav. 

Yet we hear people talk of the racial characteristics of the 
Jew! M. Reinach claims that there are several types of Jews and 
not one only. He remarks that the British Jew is more like a 
Britisher than he is like his Roumanian brother ; and the latter 
is more like a Wallachian than he is like an Italian Jew, and 
so on. The learned Frenchman, therefore, holds that the 
physicial appearance of the Israelite depends almost exclusively 
upon his environment. The conditions of life in England tend 
to produce the British type ; life in Poland the Slavonic type; 
and so on. Furthermore, the Jew is of a gregarious nature. 
Paul in his travels found his co-religionists scattered in groups 
among the heathen. The medieval Jewish travelers found 
ghettos in all the large cities of the East. And in modern 
London, Leeds, and New York, the Jews are all congregated 
together in quarters of theirown. This leads to frequent in- 
termarriage ; and it is found in all parts of the world that 
where small communities are confined together, and barred 
from much intercourse with the rest of mankind, they tend to 
set up and perpetuate a special type, so that the inhabitants of 
a secluded village all come to resemble one another. 

While this is all very true, it yet remains that in two cases out 
of three, a Jew can be at once picked out from among a crowd 
of Europeans. There may be several Hebrew types; but all 
these types seem to revolve in a comparatively small circle. 
One very characteristic feature is the curve of the nostril, 
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which makes the Jewish face appear to wear a perpetual sneer. 
The frequently sallow skin seems to have a different tinge toa 
European; and there is a general cast of countenance that 
marks off the possessor. Aquiline featured swarthy orientals 
are frequently mistaken for Jews by casual observers ; but a 
careful comparison of Persians, Pathans, or Bengalees fails to 
discover any Hebrew peculiarities in them. With Arabs, and 
still more with Syrians, however, the case is quite different. 
There the resemblance is so great that it frequently deceives 
Jews themselves. It would therefore appear that what is re- 
garded in Europe as the Jewish type of features is really 
Syrian. In fact this is pretty widely realized, for Jew-Haters 
do not call themselves Anti-Israelites, but Anti-Semites. It is 
not claimed, however, that the Semitic race is a uniform one. 
Travelers in Palestine frequently remark the presence of fair 
hair and blue eyes among the natives, and this phenomenon is 
sometimes accounted for by the supposition that they may be 
descendants of the Crusaders. Such a supposition is quite 
gratuitous, for the Egyptian monuments show examples of fair- 
haired blue-eyed people many centuries before the Crusades ; 
and the constant movements of population even in the unchang- 
ing East tends to the perpetual introduction of foreign ele- 
ments. 

The Jewish communities receive no appreciable recruits from 
the Gentile world nowadays, and Gentile intermarriage is dis- 
couraged among the Orthodox. In itsproselytising days Juda- 
ism derived its accessions chiefly from Semitic sources. Helena 
of Adiabene, and her family, were of course Syrians. The 
Greek proselytes were probably Hellenic only in their speeeh. 
The modern Greeks are of somewhat mixed blood. Many of 
them have what are considered Jewish features, but are, of 
course, really Oriental ; whereas the ancient Greek statuary and 
portraiture exhibits unmistakably European types of features. 
The only non-Semitic conversion on any scale was that of the 
Chazars, and it is doubtful if the Chazars have left any de- 
scendants except among the Crimean Jews. We are thus 
forced to the conclusion that the European Israelites are en- 
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tirely of Semitic descent, and if they show Syrian peculiarities 
that is only what is to be expected. Whether they are short or 
tall, red-haired or black, they all conform to an Oriental type ; 
and as they are the only Semitesdwelling among the European 
peoples they naturally attract attention. In the early Middle 
Ages, when Saracen merchants were familiar figures in the 
streets of London or Antwerp, Jews were not so easily marked 
off. The Hebrew types that arise through segregation; or 
through degeneration caused by close intermarriage, differ 
from European types arising from the same causes. For ex- 
ample, the Pillar Dollars of Charles III. and Charles IV. of 
Spain show us individuals with the prominent hooked nose and 
feeble jaw, often associated with Israelites ; and we know that 
the latter monarch suffered from the same deformity of the 
vocal organs that we frequently find among Jews. Yet it can- 
not be said that the two Spanish Charles had a Hebrew cast of 
countenance. With all the parallels in degeneration, the 
Ayran remains Aryan still, and the Semite remains Semite 
still. 

Consequently, although we agree with M. Reinach that there 
is not, and never was a Jewish race, yet there is certainly a 
Semitic variety of mankind ; and it is the fact that the Hebrew 
has carried the Semitic type with him into Europe that makes 
him a conspicuous object there. The effort that the Jew makes 
to veil his descent is evidence that his racial characteristics are 
more than a pretence. 

E. J. Pircuer, M.S. B. A. 


Che Bible and Babylonia. 


Readers of Bisu1a for last year will remember the review upon 
page!370 of the admirable work of Dr. Pinches upon “ The Old 
Testament in the Light of the Historical Records and Legends 
of Assyria and Babylonia.” The book, as was anticipated,proved 
so successful, a second edition has beencalled for. During the 
time since the first impression was published so many further 
discoveries have been made in Western Asia, and so many new 
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inscriptions have been deciphered, that the author has been 
able to make most important additions to the volume bringing 
it up to date. 

Naturally foremost among the novelties is the famous “‘ Ham- 
murabi Code,” of which Dr. Pinches furnishes a complete 
translation and commentary, elucidating as was to be expected 
some sentences not quite accurately rendered in the prelim- 
inary version of Pere Scheil and subsequent translators. Dr. 
Pinches from his eminent erudition as an Assyriologist and 
unrivalled opportunities for knowing all the immense collection 
of tablets in the British Museum and private hands in Great 
Britain also utilize various documents such as the legal tablets 
that contain what are practical quotations from the “ Code.” 

Whilst not for a moment associating ourselves with writers 
such as Dr. Delitsch who contend that much of the Mosaic 
laws is derived from Hammurabi’s legislation, or other Baby- 
lonian laws which that monarch codified, some interesting 
philogical parrallels occur to one’s mind in perusing these 
ancient records in Dr. Pinches, pages. 

The very opening paragraph introductory to the “Code” 
speaks of God as “ Supreme Deity” orIlu, siru, the most high 
God,” a precise parallel to the El Elyon of the Old Testament 
in such texts as Genesis 14:19; and the identical similarity of 
the concept in the edict of Hammurabi and the writer of Gen- 
esisisremarkable. It, however, wasaterm common in Hebrew 
at a much later date,for now that we have the original Hebrew 
basic version of the “ Book of Ecclesiasticus ” we find it there 
in Chapter 47, verse 5. This most high god is undoubtedly the 
seated deity represented on the stele of Hammurabi whom the 
worshipper is facing, and the suggestion of Dr. Delitsch that 
El is derived from a root meaning goal, the thought being 
that God is the cynosure of mankind as suggested in Job 36:25 
is possibly correct. The similarity of religious thought be- 
tween Hebrew and Babylonian however does not end here for 
in the long exhortation which Hammurabi added to the “Code” 
he calls the God Sui, Sui Bél simé, thatis “Lord of heavens,” 
the duplicate of the “Lord God of heaven” in Genesis 24:7. 
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Doubtless if search were made the same title would be found 
applied to Anu. 

This line of thought reappears in Semitic records, notably 
at Phoenician centres. For instance Esarhaddon in a treaty 
with Baal King of Tyre alluded to Baal as Baal sa-me-me. This 
is the cuneiform writing of the well known Phcenecian, Baal 
Shamaim, which was noticedin their inscriptions more than ten 
years ago and is commented upon by Baethgea in his “ Der 
Gott Israel’s und die Gotter der Heiden.” It has been found 
most distinctly enforced in the perfectly preserved part of the 
famous inscription discovered in 1901 relating to the high 
priesthood at Carthage. This is the interesting text proving 
that at that city as at Jerusalem the high priesthood was 
hereditary and the members of this sacerdotal college were 
priests of Baal Shamaim. 

In the first Epistle to Timothy (6:15) in the Book of Reve- 
lation, we have the terms “King of Kings” applied to God. 
This appeared somewhat of a derivation from Persian mon- 


archical titles, but it now seems that like so much of Jewish 


thought it was a common Phcenician expression, for in one of 
the many texts relating to the temple erected by King Bod- 
astart at Sidon he is termed Melek Melekim, the Hebrew 
counterpart of the New Testament Greek. 

Philo of Byblos in his account of the ancient Phoenician 
Pantheon writes of a God Baitilos. The same inscription of 
Esarhaddon which tells us about Baalsameme throws light 
upon this word which had hitherto been considered a scribal 
error, and the real name it concealed unexplained. The text 
of Esarhaddon refers to a Phcenicia deity as Ba-ai-ti-ile which 
Professor Zimmern points out is the God Philo meant. 

Now that we have this new deity an interesting vista of 
thought opens up. Pere Lagrange having suggested Baitilos, 


is probably Philo’s rendering of the Babylonian Bit-ili, “ house 
of God.” This title would thus refer toa stone simulacrum 
for a deity which the God’s spirit was supposed to dwell in. 
In fact an idolatrous object of worship indicated as a Bethel. 

This may be so, but it does not appear asif Esarhaddon’s 
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scribe thought so, because if he were aware of the fact he 
would probably have rendered his transcription of the Phceni- 
cian God’s name into cuneiform more closely significant of the 
fact. 

In this new edition of his book Dr. Pinches commends another 
indentification of Zimmern’s which is that of the Babylonian 
God mentioned by the Greeks as Euedoreschos with the 
Enwedoranki of a cuneiform tablet he describes. The name 
the Greek author wrote must have been primarily Eued- 
oranchus and the error been one of literary transcription as 
the manuscripts were recopied. This view is confirmed by 
Eusebius spelling the name when quoting the same author as 
other classics, Edoranchus. 

Dr. Pinches notices the publication by Dr. Oppert in the 
second volume of the Catalogue of M. de Clerc’s collection of 
Babylonian and Assyrian antiquities, of a tablet relating to the 
sale of an Egyptian female slave Tamunu “she of Amen,” 
which gives as a man’s name Kumusu-sarru-usur, ‘‘ Chemosh 
protect the King,” showing he was a Moabite, or that Chemosh 


was honored at Babylon. Kammusu Nadbi a Moabite chief is 
mentioned by Sennacherib. 

Among other additions the author notes the account of the 
murder of Sennacherib by his son as described on the great 
Nabonidus stele translated by Pére Scheil. Since writing 
upon that long text the learned father has discoursed upon the 
name given to a son or descendant of Sannacherib who may be 
the patricide mentioned in the Bible. In a contract tablet 
given by Prof. Johns the name reads Ardi-be-lit, but it may 
be read Ardin-Malkat, which the Adramelech of would be an 
easy derivation. 

Dr. Pinches adds to the new edition two Babylonian tablets 
in the British Museum, giving a list of the Sumeridu and 
Babylonian, special titles for the names of the days of the month. 

The lists are imperfect, even with additions from other 
fragmentary tablets of similar character, but these texts amply 
prove that the Sabattom, or Sapattum, possessed but little in 
common with the divinely ordained Hebrew Sabbath. In the 
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tablets it is the title only for the 15th day of the month. It is 
called a “day of rest of heart,” but this name Dr. Pinches ex- 
plains was assigned to it because it was the day in the month 
the moon ceased growing, having reached her full. It is curi- 
ous that Ishtar, a lunar goddess, had fifteen as her sacred num- 
ber and it may be connected with the same idea. 

The month was divided into weeks, but being thirty day 
months it is evident the first week of every four was a nine 


day week. The 7th, r4th, (19th) 21st and 28th days were evil 
or unlucky days. 

That the number seven was particularly connected with 
these day periods is apparent because the 19th day is specially 
dwelt upon. Now with 30 day months the 19th day is 7x7 
days from the first of the preceeding month. This further 


proof of the month being of 30 days shows that the week (if for 
convenience we apply that term to the periods) which the 
seventh day terminated must have been one of nine days from 
the 28th of the previous month. 

The fatal contradiction of Delitsch’s suggestion that the 
Babylonian Sapattum was the parent of the Mosaic Sabbath is 
that it was not connected in any way with the seven days 
enumeration ; but was the mid-day (15th) of a month of 30 
days. 

The whole question however of the ancient calendar of 
Mesopotamia is at present in confusion. Epping and Strass- 
maier years ago in their “ Babylonian Astronomy” selected 
numbers of texts to show that months there were sometimes 
ag and sometimes 3odays. That is to sayso arranged as to 
approximate to lunar months of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes. 

But the tablets they relied on were comparatively late ones 
of Persian and Selucidean times. If this alternate 29 and 30 
day month had been the rule at the early period of the cunei- 
form monthly day lists and Hemerologies in the bilingual tab- 
lets referred to by Delitsch and Pinches, then the rsth day 
would not always be the central month moon rest period. 

The matter at present is in the greatest confusion. My own 
opinion as recapitulated in the “‘ Proceedings of the Society of 
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Biblical Archeology,” 1897, pp. 243, etc., is that the early Baby- 
lynian months were of 30 days, and not approximately adjusted 
to lunar months by being made of 28 and ‘30 days alternately. 
The fact proved by the astronomical “report tablets ” of eclipses 
occurring upon every day of the month shows that the months 
were not accurately arranged to coincide in the course of each 
year with its series of lunar months. 

Certainly the year was not adjusted: annually to the solar 
year, because the tablets tells us the vernal equinox took place 
upon various days of the month. This would be the case if 
the year gradually got wrong to the extent of 31 daysin six 
years when an intercalary month of 30 days was inserted to 
well nigh rectify the discrepancy. 

Treating the question from the astronomical side, the re- 
searches carried out in Babylonian and Assyrian writings seem 
to prove that their astronomers and priests arranged the year 
into 12 months of 30 days, and every sixth year put in an extra 
month called Ve Adar to make up nearly all the days, which, in 
six years, the year had become too short. But if this view is 
correct then the moon periods would as to the eclipses pass in 
a series through various days of the month. Therefore the 
15th day would be a “Sapattum” for some other reason than 
that upon it the moon was‘actually at its full. Unless in a 
primitive sort of style it was a “Sapattum” because if the cal- 
endar had been astronomically accurate the moon would on the 
15th have been at its full. 

In later times as Epping shows, the months were for a 
period of 29 and 30 days alternately. 

Astronomers reading these notes will detect that the inter- 
calation of a month of 30 days every sixth year would not ac- 
curately adjust the discrepancy between six years of 12 30 
day months each and six solar years, because it is some 35 
hours too little. But there are other duplicate or intercalary 
month names ; an extra Nisan, Elul, and Marchesvan having 
been found mentioned. One of these may have been inserted 
about every 125 years. 

The Babylonian mathematicians and astronomers would 
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know by the equinoxes shifting in the month when the error 
was amounting to a full month andinsert an extra month when 
the proper year arrived. 

It is curious that these duplicate month names in three cases 
Adar, Nisan and Elul are those for March, April and Septem- 
ber, being those very ones which if the accumulating error was 
adjusted when the equinoxes became 3o days wrong would be 
the very months to the end of which the equinox would have 
arrived. But an intercalary Marchesvon has been found. This 
is November, and so would not be accounted for by the equi- 
noxal cause for insertion. Still it will be seen that if some 
error arose in a long period of years through not having been 
duly corrected by the insertion of supplementary months at the 
equinoxes, which became so large that at the end of November, 
or thereabouts, the astronomers found they were still 60 days 
from the mid-winter term. They might then insert a duplicate 
November, so that December would prove correct, and the 
whole calendar be rectified for a prolonged term subject to the 
other common intercalations. One thing is apparently certain 
and that is that the error in the calendar never in its extremest 
form amounted to quite two months. As soon as every six 
years it reached a little more than a month an extra one 
was added, and then in about 124 years probably another ad- 
ditional one was inserted. The month names which are indic- 
ative of the season of the year at which they came, show that 
within narrow limits they remained stationary in the years. 
For instance Tebetum was the month of rain ; Adar that of 
corn cutting, whilst Ab, July and August, Sargon calls the 
month of the descent of fire, which may refer to the August 

«meteors. 

Dr. Pinches naturally discusses the new views of Delitsch 
that he has found the name of Yahveh (Jehovah) as a part of 
certain proper names at about 2000 B.c. upon three Elamite 
tablets which he has published. Delitsch reads upon these the 
names Ya’-me-ilu, Yave-ilu, and Yaum-ilu. 

These names have recently been discussed at the French 
Asiatic Society by Dr. Oppert who speaks of them as Yapi-el, 
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or Yaha-el, Yauppi-el ; and Ya-a-um-el. The eminent Assyri- 
ologist will not admit any of Delitsch’s controversies,dismissing 
the matter by showing that in his opinion all the names com- 
mence with an “Elamite verbal form,” and certainly the omission 
of the determinative prefix for deity in every case is ominous. 
Dr. Pinches strikes out the Yaumilu name from the question 
at once by showing if the Yau is a God’s name at alf it would 
be the Jah of Psalm 104:35, and other passages and would thus 
be a name closely allied to Joel and Joed of Scripture. 

As to Delitsch’s argument that Jahveh was a Babylonian 
God at these dates, Oppert caustically observes that one tablet 
quoted to substantiate this view ‘‘To Ibi Ningirou I have 
written this myself. Ya-u-um-el may the gods Samash and 
Merodash give you long life.” This certainly would be a 
singular adorer of Jehovah to recommend his friend to two 
pagan deities. 

Dr. Pinches does not consider the absence of the determin- 
ative prefix for deity as fatal to Dr. Delitsch theory that the 
Ya may be a god name or portion of it, because it is sometimes 
omitted when the name of such a celebrated god as Ea is util- 
ized in proper names. Neither does he rely upon the “aoriste 
Elamite” of Oppert, but prefers, at present, to leave Delitsch’s 
view as unproven. As Dr. Pinches has for many years studied 
and published texts having names similar to.the Hebrew Jah- 
veh found in cuneiform writings his opinion as of a high 
value. He also now considerably augments his remarks upon 
the alleged Monotheism of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
again in reference to Dr. Delitsch’s statements and adduces 
numerous names of persons such as Sar-ili, Prince of God ; 
Nur-ili, Light of God, Yabnik-ili,God has been gracious; and 
the remarkable name, Aradili-remeanni: The servant of God 
who had mercy onme. But he shows that along with these 
monotheistic names, at the periods when they were common, 
there were hundreds of polytheistic names. Probably they 
merely referred to the special deity of the Pantheon favored by 
the family of the person who had given him his name. As he 
pertinently remarks the monotheistic titles of the early Hebrews 
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foreshadowed the ultimate monotheism of the Jewish race ; 
whilst, it may be added, those of Babylonia were associated 
with the worship or dread of the most crowded Pantheon of 
Western Asia, which as time went on ratherincreased than 
diminished in numbers.* Professor Hermann Gunkel in his 
pamphlet ‘‘Der Einfluss Babyloniens auf die Israelitische 
Religion,’} combats Delitsch’s theory of Babylonian Mono- 
theism with the weight of all hiserudition. He thinks some of 
the Babylonian priests had a conception of one God behind all 
the others. He considers that the monotheism from which our 
own was derived was that Israel created in that people alone 
“autochthonously ”” and the history of its origin there, and de- 
velopment therein, was fully revealed to us. He adds that the 
fragments of Babylonian, so called, religious elements of 
which influence in Israel is traceable, are not truly connected 
closely with what was really the religion, properly so called of 
the Jews, or if they are so apparently are so changed by their 
Israelite environment as to be practically new. 

These remarks “apropos” of Dr. Pinches’ new edition have 
been more discursive than laudatory of the volume, but it is 
probably the best book for lovers of their Bible to obtain, to 
enable them to properly appreciate the greatest of all books in 


its earlier portions. 
JoserH Orrorp, M. S. B. A. 


El-Elyon. 
(A Note on Mr. Offord’s Article.) 

The title “ El Elyon” is first used in the Bible in connection 
with Melchisedek, who is styled in Genesis 14:18, 19, “ When 
l’El-Eyon,” priest to God Most High. This is one of many in- 
dications in Genesis of a primeval monotheism, for there can 
be no doubt that Melchisedek was a priest of the same God 
who was worshipped by Abraham as El Shaddai, as He is 
here called “ possessor of heavens and earth.” If Abraham’s 
contemporary, Amraphel King of Shinar of Genesis 14:1, is 
indeed Ammurabi (or Ammurapi), the author of the “ Code,” 


*See ‘The Myths and Laws of Babylonia and the Bible,” by J. Offord in 
the ‘‘ American Antiquarian ” 1903, p. 258 etc. 
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the fact of a primeval Semitic religion may explain why and 
how there could have been laws so closely resembling those 
given to Moses. Delitsch himself bears witness to this prim- 
eval religion among the old North Semitic tribes who settled 
in Babylon about 2500B.c. The ‘‘El” whom they worshipped 
was ‘‘ Yahwé, the existing enduring one, the one devoid of all 
change.” This Yahwé was the spiritual possessor of those 
same nomad tribes, out of which after a thousand years, the 
Israelites were to merge (Babel and Bibel). If then the God 
of Moses was known and worshipped in Babylon more than a 
thousand years before his time, what wonder is it that we 
should find the Mosaic Code anticipated in Babylon in that of 
Hammurabi, for in that case both would be derived from the 
inspiratious of the same Deity. There are various indications 
throughout the Pentateuch of a widespread beliefinthesameGod 
whom Abraham worshipped ; forinstance Abimeleck King of 
Gesar evidently believed in the God of Abraham (Genesis 20:4, 5) 
and was the subject of His inspiration through dreams (vv. 6, 7) 
as was also Balaam Ben-Beot, who is said to have been a lord of 
the Amu, a people in close contact with the Kheta (Khatti) or 
Hittites (Numbers 22:5, 9,31) In v. 31 the same Yahwé is 
used, clearly identifying the God of Israel with the God of 
Balaam of the land of the “Beney Ammo.” The fame of 
Balaam as a prophet of Yahwé must have been widespread to 
have been so well known in Moab. Yithro, also the father-in 
law of Moses, appears to have been a priest of Yahweh, for 
Aaron permits him to offer sacrifice (Exodus 18: 12) which to 
any but a priest was forbidden under pain of death. It seems 
tolerably certain, therefore, that the primeval religion was de- 
rived by inspiration from the God of the Bible, Yahweh Elohim, 
who is alsocalledin many passages “El-Elyon,” or the Most 
High God as in the Hebrew of Psalms 57:3; 78:35, and in the 
Aramaic of Daniel 3:26; 5:18, 21, and is recognized by 
Nebuchadezzar as the Supreme God under this title in Daniel 
3:32(Aram). Inthis acknowledgment of El-Elyon, therefore, 
Nebuchadezzar was turning back to the God of his fathers, 
Yahweh, who is spoken of in the Code of Ammurabi as Ilu- 
siru. Henry Proctor. 
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Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE annual report for the year 1903 makes some clear state- 
ments in regard to the work at Gezer :— 

During the year 1903 the systematic examination of Gezer 
was continued. At the end of January Mr. Macalister was 
able to resume work, the severe epidemic of cholera which had 
interrupted the excavations in the previous November having 
died out. From that time the excavation of the mound was 
carried on continuously until the middle of December, when, 
the winter rains having suspended spade-work, Mr. Macalister 
proceded to Egypt at the request of the Committee. His visit, 
which had been suggested by Professor Flinders Petrie, a 
member of the Executive Committee, enabled him to make a 
careful comparison in the characteristics of the numerous 
Egyptian objects found at Gezer with the carefully assorted 
and dated collections inthe Cairo Museum. The knowledge 
thus obtained will be of great service to Mr. Macalister during 
the further progress of the excavations at Gezer, a place which 
evidently had a long continued connection with Egypt.” 

The results of the work so far are then summarized :— 

“The general result of the excavations in 1903 has been to 
confirm the view expressed in the last Annual Report that 
there are at Gezer seven strata of debris, and it will be con- 
venient in drawing attention to the principal discoveries of the 
past year to follow the arrangement of that report. 

“From the two lowest strata, which belong to the Neolithic 
period, have been obtained a large number of objects in stone, 
bone, and coarse pottery, the last including a singular human 
head which, though rudely modelled, possibly preserves some 
of the facial characteristics of the cave-dwellers who preceded 
the Semites in the occupation of Palestine. But the most in- 
teresting discovery is that of a rock-surface , ‘covered with 
cup-marks and hollows,’ and associated with rock-hewn caves, 
which belongs to the earliest period, and is perhaps, as Mr. 
Macalister suggests, a sacred place of the first settlers at 
Gezer.” 

A distinction of period is made between this cave dwelling 
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race and the next or town period, and a place of worship has 
been found and allotted to each of these times :— 

“In the third and fourth strata, which represent the period 

prior to the immigration of the Israelites, when Gezer was 
occupied by a Semitic (Canaanite) people, much of interest has 
come to light. The démah, or ‘high place’ of the city, has 
been thoroughly examined, and the fine group of monoliths, 
which is its principal feature, isnow exposed to view. Evidence 
that the ‘high place’ retained its sanctity until a late period of 
the Jewish monarchy has accumulated, and additional remains 
of newly-born infants have been found. A deposit of lamps 
and bowls with infant remains in a jar beneath the foundations 
of an undoubted pre-Israelite house shows thatthe rite wasnot 
confined, as at one time suggested, to the Israelites.” 
« The Gezer which the Israelites occupied was a town whose 
walls have been partly traced, and whose houses appear to have 
had two or three rooms with some places of storage for grain 
and oil and wine. 

As to small objects the report says :— 

“The yield of small objects in stone, bone, metal and pottery 
has been exceptionally large. It will be sufficient to mention 
here a stone whistle, a good series of stone weights, a bronze 
cobra found with fragments of pottery of Phoenician (?) origin 
in a circular structure connected with the ‘high place,’ bronze 
weapons and implements, small gold and silver ornaments, 
scarabs, cylinders, and pottery which throw light on the nature 
and extent of Mykenzan and Egyptian influences on Palestine 
culture.” 

Coming now to the Jewish period we are told of one especial 
aspect, the human sacrifices :-— 

“In the fifth and sixth strata, which correspond to the 
Hebrew occupation of Gezer, before and after the establish- 
ment of the Jewish monarchy, the most important discovery 
has been that of the existence of infant and adult sacrifice, ap- 
parently in connection with the wide-spread custom of founda- 
tion rites. These sacrifices undoubtedly prevailed during the 

Jewish period, but at present it is impossible to say whether 
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they were common to the mixed population of Jews and Ca- 
naanites, or were only offered by the latter. There is some 
evidence which tends to connect the infant sacrifices with the 
mysterious lamp ‘and bowl deposits which are so common in 
these strata, but the nature of the relationship is still unknown. 
It is interesting to note that evidence of human sacrifice in 
connection with foundation rites has also been found at 





Taanach.” 

Mention is also made of certain finds well worth attention :— 

“Among the lesser finds may be noticed a small bronze 
statuette of Ashtaroth Karnaim, or “two-horned Astarte,” the 
only perfect representation of the goddess found; curious 
figures of the goddess Ashtoreth ; impressions of the seals of 
private Jewish potters; jar-handles with “royal stamps ;” 
weights and sherds of pottery with single Hebrew letters and 
inscriptions ; and scarabs and other evidence of Egyptian in- 
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fluence.” 

After speaking of other interesting matters which have found 
their place in the Quarterly, the report has an interesting in- 
timation as to Mirah’s Mareshah : 

“The account of the tombs of Marissa, by Dr. Peters, of New 
York, and Dr. Thiersch, of Munich, will shortly be published. 
Colored drawings of the friezes, by Fathers Vincent and Sav- 
ignac, have very kindly been forwarded by Father Lagrange, 
and the work, when published, will be a unique contribution to 
Palestinian archeology. ‘The distance of the authors from one 
another and from the offices of the Fund, in addition to the 
difficulty attached to certain of the Greek inscriptions, have 
caused the publication to be delayed longer than was antici- 
pated, but the Committee are anxious that the monograph 
should be as complete as possible, and are confident that sub- 
scribers will be of the same opinion. The remarkable char- 
acter of the friezes, the architecture and decoration of the 
tombs themselves, and the numerous inscriptions of Sidonians, 
Jews and Greeks, unite to give the story of the necropolis of 
Marissa a special interest to a wide circle of readers.” 

Having spoken of the St. Louis exhibit I need say nothing 
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more until it is described from sight, but there is one sug- 
gestive paragraph which will be welcomed by readers :— 

“The Executive Committee have addressed a circular letter 
to the several societies of different nationalities, calling at- 
tention to the great mischief now being wrought in Palestine 
by the illicit opening and rifling of tombs, all over the country, 
by the native villagers. Theletter advocates some joint action 
as to this, and at the same time invites consultation as to the 
possibility of mutual arrangement regarding areas of explor- 
ation for the different societies, with a view to co-ordination of 
efforts in organized research.” 

The report shows that the sum received through the Ameri- 
can Secretary was $1,711.48. No doubt some subscriptions 
paid in the London office come from America also. Thisis a 
fair amount to be obtained from many people, scarcely one of 
whom is known to me personally, and it shows a good gain 
from 1902, when $1,069.96 was credited to me, but I earnestly 
hope that next year we may do still better, in view of the 
good work and its great need. The kindly expressions of the 
report toward the American Secretary remind me of the enjoy- 
ment of the annual meeting when there was an opportunity 
to meet others who have labored in the cause. 


New circulars are now in hand and will be sent on appli- 
cation to 
Turopore F. Wricut, Honorary U.S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Review. 


Tomps of the Third Egyptian Dynasty. By John Garstang, 
B. A., B. Litt. F.S. A. London: Constantinople, 1904. 70 
pp. and 33 quarto plates. 32x26cm. Price ar s. 

It is only three years since Mr. Garstang’s discoveries re- 
vealed the first traces of the third dynasty at Bét Khallaf in 
Upper Egypt, a few miles north of Abydos. In the present 
work he follows up his previous account of the period with a 
record of a second season’s work in the same neighborhood. 
The book is far the best which has yet come from his pen and 
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will constitute a valuable addition to the library alike of the 
Egyptologist and of the general archzologist. Excavations 
which were conducted with the most conscientious care and 


minuteness are chronicled in a form which shows that the 


author has devoted much time and thought to the co-ordination 
and arrangement of his material. Some well-drawn plans and 
a number of collotype plates of unusual excellence illustrate 
the well-ordered description of the exploration, which is ampli- 
fied by several characters of a more general historical char- 
acter. The reader will appreciate the author’s efforts to pre- 
sent his conclusions in a readable style ; in which, though his 
literary craftsmanship is by no means faultless, he achieves a 
considerable measure of success. In the technique of pub- 
lication there is little to criticise except a want of uniformity 
in the style of numbering adopted for the plates, and the se- 
lection of a paper which is rather too unsubstantial for a book 
that must necessarily be much handled. 


At the beginning of the volume is placed a short list of 


dates, in which it must be observed that Mr. Garstang has 
chosen to follow the new German scheme of chronology. In 
spite of certain advantages that it offers there are grave ob- 
jections to this system, which has met with little acceptance 
outside Berlin ; and we doubt whether it is advisable to sub- 
stitute it even for the unsatisfactory dating in common use. 
The first chapter is introductory and is followed by an able ex- 
position of a thesis on “the continuity of the Early History,” 
which a Fachgenosse may allow himself to criticise. Mr. Gar- 
stang maintains that the whole trend of recent archzological 
discovery tends to prove the unbroken continuity of the archaic 
civilization. The great pyramid-builders, in his view, only in- 
herited and developed a culture bequeathed to them by the 
first three dynasties, and these latter (the “ proto-dynastic 
people”) did nothing more than elaborate the details of a life 
which was fixed inall essentials during the pre-dynastic period. 
It is here that we should join issue with our author. He places 
the beginning of the first dynasty—not, indeed without author- 
ity—at the point 80 in the system of “sequence dates.” We 
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should prefer to place it at sequence date 70, and this alteration 
would destroy much of the force of the argument that the 


products of the latest pre-dynastic are identical with those of 
the earliest proto-dynastic time, The question would then be— 


Is the civilization after sequence date 70so different from what 
precedes it as to necessitate the hypothesis of a different ori- 
gin? Herea point of cardinal importance is the exact date of 
the introduction of hieroglyphs, and we cannot unreservedly 
accept Mr. Garstang’s argument on the subject. He adduces 
the El Amrah slate and certain inscribed vases of undoubted 
predynastic type which were purchased from a dealer as proof 
that the knowledge of writing is olderithan the first dynasty. 
But it is still open to doubt whether the sign on the El Amrah 
slate is strictly hieroglyphic, and while it may be conceded that 
there is no evident trace of forgery in the letters upon the 
bought vases, yet they stand alone against the strong negative 
evidence of many hundreds of pre-dynastic tombs which have 
been opened by trained archeologists who have not found in 
them a single trace of writing. Until unimpeachableexamples 
can be brought forward to prove the contrary we shall continue 
to hold that the introduction of hieroglyphic writing is only 
contemporary with the first dynasty ; and that an innovation 
of such significance may justifiably be viewed as marking a 
discontinuity of culture though not necessarily a discontinuity 
of race. 


On the other hand, the assertion that thethird dynasty is in 
respect of its civilization the natural successor of the first and 
second and the no less natural precursor of the fourth is amply 
demonstrated by the facts recordedin these pages. Many of 
the types of pottery and objects characteristic of the first and 
second dynasties survive in the third with an admixture of 
precisely those which have hitherto been regarded as peculiar 
to the Old Kingdom, and a series of illustrations exemplifies 
the evolution of the complete mastaba from the early stairway 
tombs. The comparative studies of tomb construction indeed 
are among the most valuable features of the book. It is shown 
that the arch, of which the earliest appearance may now be 
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dated to the third dynasty, was spontaneously developed under 
the necessity of devising a means for spanning a wide space 
with brickwork ; and the stages which led to its invention are 
convincingly described and illustrated. Moreover, the obser- 
vations made at Reqaqnah and in the neighborhood have ex- 
plained much that was obscure in the work of previous writers. 
Thus the stairway tombs of El Kab are for the first time put 
into their proper relation, and a special chapter devoted to the 
curious pot burials shows that they must be regarded not as 
mere pauper graves but as a distinct and peculiar class of in- 
terment. 

The numerous objects found in the graves are fully figured 
in the plates and described in the text of this very complete 
memoir.—(Man.) 

D. RANDALL MAciveEr. 


Hircehaxological Notes. 


Proressor Sayce sends to the Expository Times an account 
of a new society which has just come into existence for the ex- 
ploration of the East. This is “Die Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
die wissenschaftliche Erforschung Anatoliens,” the object of 
which is to do for Asia Minor what the Palestine Exploration 
Fund is doing for the Holy Land or the Egypt Exploration 
Fund for Egypt. Hardly had it been founded when its first 
president, the veteran Virchow, died, but his place has been 
worthily supplied by Dr. Belck, the well-known traveller and 
explorer in Armenia and the Hittite region. A great and 
almost untouched field of research lies before the new society. 
It is to Asia Minor that we must look for the answers to some 
of the chief problems of Oriental and Greek archeology, and 
the importance of Asia Minor to the student of the Old Testa- 
ment, and still more of the New, is becoming every day more 
recognized. Professor Ramsay has shown what a flood of light 
the Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor cast upon the early history 
of Christianity, and the records of the Hittite tribes who once 
exercised so profound an influence upon Palestine, lie buried 
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in the mounds of its ruined cities. It was time that scientific 
exploration should turn to Asia Minor, the link and bridge, as 
it were, between the ancient cultures of the East and West. 

The primary purposes of the new society are stated to be 
“the discovery of Asianic antiquities, more especially in Ana- 
tolia and adjoining countries ; the extension of a knowledge of 
the results of these discoveries by means of publications; and 
the awakening of an interest in the investigation of early 
Asiatic civilization.” Membership can be obtained by a yearly 
subscription of £1 ora donation of £25. 

The society has already justified its existence by the pub- 
lication of two papers. The firstis an introductory article by 
Dr. Lohmann, entitled “ Problems der Orientforschung,” which 
is well written and interesting. It contains photographs of 
one of the Hittite cuneiform tablets found by Dr. Belck at 
Boghaz Keui ; of the great Hittite stela of Bogtscha, discovered 
by the same explorer; of the Hittite obelisk of Palanga; and 
of the Hittite inscription of Agrak, which allows us at last to 
read the text. I should translate it: “Sanda-yaeghas the 
powerful king, lord of the land, priest of Amma, who has made 
for the people of the city of ...” Dr. Lohmann has also 
given a selected list of the Hittite characters which I have de- 
ciphered, as well as some interesting geographical identifi- 
cations. 

The second publication of the society is by Dr. Belck, on the 
bilingual Vannic and Assyrian inscription of Keli-shin dis- 
covered by himself and Dr. Lehmann, and it forms the first in- 
stallment of the Society’s Journal. The inscription is a very 
important one, not only on account of its bilingual character, 
but also for historical reasons. It gives us the native proto- 
Armenian version of the campaign uf Sargon against Muzazir, 
and shows that the account of it given by the Assyrian monarch 
was not accepted by his adversaries. 


In an article of the April Asiatic Quarterly Review on “ The 
Languages of India,” by G. A. Grierson,the writer states that he 
is able to state definitely that, besides the tongue of temporary 
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sojourners, there are 147 distinct languages (not dialects) 
spoken in British India by, in round numbers, 293 millions 
of people. The Semitic and Hamitic families are excluded. 
These are vernacular only in Aden, a territory politically a 
part of the British Eastern Empire. There remains 143 lan- 
guages which fall under recognized groups, and two forms of 
speech which have hitherto defied classification. There are four 
great families to which nearly all the languages of India belong 
—viz., the Indo-Chinese, the Munda, the Dravidian, and the 
Indo European. These four families, when mutually com- 
pared, display in a striking manner the various modes adopted 
by humon speech to express ideas. The Indo-Chinese are 
monoyllabic and either isolating or agglutinating ; the Munda 
and the Dravidian are polysyllabic and agglutinating, the Indo- 
European are polysyllabic and inflecting. 

Most of the ancestors of the present Indo-Aryans entered 
India through the Kabul Valley. The invasion was a long 
process covering centuries, and the language spoken by the 
latest arrivals must have differed considerably from that spoken 
by the earliest ones. In course of time these immigrants pop- 
ulated the whole of the Panjab, which thus became covered by 
an Aryan nation consisting of several tribes speaking a num- 
ber of dialects, some of which were so different from the others 
that those who used one called others who were at a distance 
“barbarians.” With the development of the Aryan community, 
the dialect of the tribes which were settled on the banks of the 
river Saraswati, in the Eastern Panjab, developed into what is 
now known as Sanskrit. Owing to political reasons, this be- 
came the literary and religious language of the Indo-Aryans, 
while the dialects of the rest of the Panjab, though no deubt 
influenced by the literary language, also developed on 
their own lines. In the meantime another swarm of Aryan in- 
vaders had entered India, not by the Kabul Valley, but over 
the Hindu Kush and down the Gilgit and Chitral Valleys. 
These entered the Panjab and settled among the cousins, whom 
they found already there. Where they took up their actual 
abode is not known, but it is probable that they forced their 
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way to the Saraswati, and that it is their dialect which ulti- 
mately became Sanskrit. They left behind them, in the Gilgit 
and Chitral Valleys, and in Kafiristan, members of their tribes 
who settled there, and whose language remained uninfluenced 
by the Sanskrit of Eastern Panjab. 


We readin I Kings, 22, “ Forthe king had at seaa navy of 
Tharshish with the navy of Hiram—once in three years came 
the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold and silver and apes, and 
peacocks.” It has been much disputed whether this was a 
second fleet or the same as that mentioned in ix.26-28, as trad- 
ing to Ophir, and whether this fleet, if it were not the same, 
went to Ophir or to Tartessus in Spain. Some scholars like 
Keil and Bahr, contend that there was but one fleet, first, be- 
cause there is no mention of a second fleet at ch. ix. 28, and 
secondly, because the cargoes were practically the same. Raw- 
linson and others think there were two separate navies, for the 
following reasons: (1) The expression “ navy of Tharshish,” 
taken in connection with the following words, “with the navy 
of Hiram ” (7. ¢., as we conclude from verse II., the navy man- 
ned, or, it may be, owned, by Hiram) points to a separate fleet; 
(2) the cargoes, so far from being the same, are altogether di- 
verse. (3) Even if we understand here by the “navy of 
Hiram” a Phoenician fleet, still a second fleet is indicated. 

In a learned discussion on “ Tharshish Ophir,” reprinted from 
Vol. 37(1903) of the Zezttschrift fiir Ethnologie,Professor Gustav 
Oppert of Berlin gives a new and probable interpretation of the 
difficult passages in I. Kings,x. 22. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that a distinction is to be made between Hiram’s and 
Solomon’s expeditions avowedly directed to Ophir and those, 
of which no special object is stated in the Old Testament. The 
former expeditions were sent out to Eastern Africa, while the 
latter, lasting three years, must have reached as far as to India. 
Ophir therefore is not to be identified with India, but was 
originally the name of a district in Southern Arabia, which in 
later periods was adopted also as a name for the remote mara- 
time countries of Eastern Africa. (Berlin. 8 vo. pp. viii. 87.) 
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Last year the excavations at Delos were taken up again by 
the French School at Athens, and a fund of 5000 francs is 
available for further work. On the island of Phylakopi, some 
five or six miles from the harbor, the British school at Athens 
has excavated three settlements, one above the other, the latest 
of which belongs to Mycenzan times. The three strata were 
closely to be seen. The place can never have been a great 
city, but must have been of considerable importance when its 
chief export, obsidian, was in great demand. The results of 
the excavations have just been published as a supplementary 
paper of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
They are of especial importance on account of the light thrown 
upon early A2gean art and civilization. At the ancient city of 
Samos excavations were carried on in 1902, and last summer by 
Mr. Cavvadias, the Greek ephor-general of antiquities. 

Of the Greek cities in Asia Minor, Ephesus and Miletus were 
in ancient times among the most important, and at these two 
places the Austrians and Germans respectively are carrying on 
thorough excavations. At Ephesus the excavations of the 
present season have not begun, for the greater part of the 
ancient city lies so low that the water makes digging impossible 
until the summer is more advanced. In the last few years the 
great theatre has been cleared, several detached monuments 
have been investigated, the city walls and the water works 
have been studied, and much of the business quarters has been 
laid bare. At Miletus the German excavators, under Dr. Wie- 
gand, are already at work. The excavations were begun in 
1900 and have entirely cleared the magnificent theatre, the 
town house or bouleuterion, with its porpyleum, large en- 
closed court, great altar, and assembly hall, as well as several 
less important buildings. Work is now going on at Lion’s 
harbor and at a large Roman bath. 


SINCE 1900 excavations have been carried on at Pergamon by 
the German Archeological Institute, under the direction of 
Professor Dérpfeld, with the purpose of laying bare the re- 
mains of the entire city, so far as possible. Last year the 
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great gymnasium on three.terraces, connected by stairways in 
vaulted passages, were excavated. The work of this season is 
not yet begun. Even now Pergamon is perhaps the most in- 
teresting Greek site in Asia Minor, and, with the progress of 
the excavations, its importance is sure to grow. The magnifi- 
cent sculptures from the great altar and the other buildings on 
and near the top of the hill are in Berlin, but the remains of 
the buildings of the city cannot well be removed, and will, 
when completely excavated, offer, in their unrivalled natural 
setting, a most superb example of a great and rich ancient 
city. 


THE season’s work at Crete has begun. Mr. Evans is again 
exploring the great palace at Knossus, and is also excavating 
in the neighboring necropolis, where he has already opened 
more than seventy tombs. The earliest of these are of Mycen- 
gan date, of the “third palace period,” while others are of 
Roman times. Several interesting objects have been found, 
including pottery, bronze vessels, and utensils of various 
kinds. One Mycenzan bronze sword has a gold handle upon 
which are engraved lions hunting their prey. The Italian ex- 
cavators are busy at Agia Triada, near Phestus, the British 
School has returned to its labors at Palaikastro, and Miss Boyd 
is again at Gournia. In the museum at Candia the portable 
objects from all these and other places in Crete are now ad- 
mirably exhibited. The curator, Mr. Hatzidakis, deserves the 
greatest credit for the promptness, energy, and care displayed 
in the restoration, preservation, and arrangement of the price- 
less treasures under his charge. 


Tue Anzeiger der philosophisch-historischen Klasse No. 1, 
(Vienna, January, 1904,) contains a preliminary notice of a de- 
tailed map and typographical description of ancient Edom, 
which is to appear in Prof. Dr. Alois Musil’s book on this little 
known yet highly interesting country. 

The thorough exploration of this territory called (by Euting) 
Derb el-razawat, “ the road of razzias” (predatory excursions) 
was extremely dangerous. On the borders of this region Pro- 
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fessor E. H. Palmer, the Arabic scholar, and translator of the 
Koran, was assassinated in 1897, and P. Lagrange stripped of 
all his belongings, although both did not leave the compara- 
tively safe caravan roads. 

On the table-land in an attitude of 1500 m. (2. ¢. 5,000 feet), 
one is at night chilled to the marrow, and in the low-lands that 
descend to 395 m. (¢. ¢. 1,300 feet) below the level of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the temperature rises to 56° C. (130° F). In the 
white sandy deserts one is in danger of being buried by sand- 
storms, while in the swamps lurks the deadly fever. Numerous 
precipices and crevices have brought death to many a rider 
together with his camel. 

This hostile disposition of the people and unfavorable con- 
dition of nature are the reasons why we know so little of this 
territory so as to make the map submitted tothe readers of 
Die Anseiger practically the first map of ancient Edom. A 
fairly minute description of the map and its scope, peculiarly 
interesting hydrographical information, an explanation of the 
mineral treasures of the country (salt and copper) and its 
many relics of ancient culture are given, most of which cannot 
be fully appreciated without the accompanying map. 


News is received from Berlin that the German Oriental so- 
ciety has made a historical discovery of the greatest interest in 
the Valley of the Tigris, where for some years they have been 


busy exploring the ruins of old Babylon. 

This last discovery consisting of five palaces and a large 
temple in only slightly damaged condition, will now permit the 
historian to construct and locate the principal events of the 
reign of Sardanapalus, of whose history only very little has 
been known heretofore, and this not substantiated by any 
proofs. 

One of the palaces which has now been unearthed is literally 
covered with inscriptions describing the glorious reign of the 
famous King of Assyria, the last descendant of Semiramis. 

This palace is undoubtedly one of those which Sardanapalus 
had built in his capital in the seventh century before Christ. 
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Other very interesting finds have been made, among these a 
portrait statue of the King, cut in solid rock, and another sim- 
ilar to it representing King Salmanasar II., covered with the 
skin of a lion. 

Both of these are works of art, and will be sent to the Berlin 
Archceological Museum. 


Sir Percy SAnpDeErson, British Consul General, has sent a re- 
quest to Inspector McClusky, of the Detective Bureau, New 
York, to try to find a number of articles of antiquity obtained 
by illicit excavation in the Island of Cyprus. The letter thus 
describes the articles : 

Solid tray about seventeen inches in diameter, believed to be 
old church plate, on which are engraved representations from 
King David's life; in the centre he is shown as attacking 
Goliath, and below there is a representation of the King cutting 
off the head of Goliath. 


Gold cross and chain; the cross being almost eight inches 
long. 

Four large gold buckles and twelve small ones. 

A black stone with a lion engraved on it. 

A stone statue of a female, about 3% feet long. 

While the intrinsic value of the curios is great, they are 
chiefly valuable as historical relics. 


Tue fourth part of the Dictzonnaire d’ Archéologie Chretienne 
et de Liturgie contains an article on Akhmin, by Dom H. Le- 
elercq, which lays the scattered information regarding that in- 
teresting Egyptian place, and the discoveries made at it, clearly 
and succinctly before our eyes. The illustrations include one 
in color. The article on Alexandria is very complete. It is 
divided into seven parts: Introduction, Topography, Epi- 
graphy, Council, Catechetical School, Library, Bibliography. 
It occupies nearly a hundred columns. (Paris. Letouzoy et 
Ané. Price 5 francs). 
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WE acknowledge the receipt of the first five numbers of Die 
Wacht. According to the prospectus in the first number, the 
office of this publication will be to endeavor to direct Christen- 
dom in all movements of its various branches to the one great 
aim: tostand together in true unanimity against the spirit of 
the time that threatens to overthrow the very foundations of 
the Christian religion. We learn from other sources the issue of 
this paper is the outcome of a disagreement existing for some 
time within the ranks of the so-called Gemeinschaftskreisen, 
which not only slights all denominational differences, but very 
often shuns clearness and distinctness altogether. This com- 
mon organ used to be Die Warte. Now anewpublication Auf 
der Warte promulgates the ideas of the more radical dissenting 
faction, while Die Wacht is to promote the interests of the 
more conservative parties. The list of contributors contains 
the names of men of undoubted sincerity, acknowledged ability, 
and tested judgment. 


ProFessor G, Sreinporr, in co-operation with Drs. K. Sethe 
and H. Schafer, has edited some of the most important hiero- 
glyphic texts bearing on historical or biographical, religious 
and literary subjects. The first two parts of this work pre- 
pared by Dr. Sethe, have appeared under the title “Urkunden 
des Alten Reichs.” They contain the text of about ninety 
documents, chiefly taken from tomb-stones and rocks, in very 
close autographic reproductions. References to former pub- 
lications are thoroughly added, and some explanatory notes en- 
hance the value of the new addition. 


Hert 4 of the Publications of the German Orient-Gesells- 
chaft, which has now appeared, contains some important con- 
tributions to Assyriology by F. H. Weissbach, which he has 
collected under the title “ Babylonische Miscellen.” Of special 
interest is the fragment of a ritual text comprising a sort of 
Babylonian Cosmogony, as well as an amulet used against the 
evil influence of the female demoncalled Labartu. Dr. Weiss- 
bach has added a transliteration and a German translation to 
the texts, here published by him for the first time. 
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Mr. Tueopore M, Daviss, of Newport, is completing the ex- 
cavation of the tomb of Queen Hatshepsut, at Thebes, which 
he discovered last season. He has now reached the sepulchral 
chamber, which is at the end of a gallery descending 750 feet 
into the limestone of the mountain. It contains two fine and 
massive sarcophagi of red sandstone, belonging to the queen 
and her father, Thutmon. Two connecting chambers arefilled 
with debris, which must be carried up the long gallery in order 
to clear them ; but as soon as this work can be done, it is hoped 
that much royal mortuary furniture of value may be found, and 
possibly inscriptions which may throw light on the tangled 
family history of the time. 


Tue new “Sayings of Jesus” anda fragment of a lost Gospel, 
a few details in regard to which were announced last fall, will 
have the place of honor in the fourth of the “ Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri,” which will be issued by the Greeco-Roman branch of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund early this month. The general in- 
terest which has been excited by this “ find” by Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt will be met by the publication by Henry Frowde of 
a cheap popular edition of the “Sayings” and the Gospel frag- 
ment, together with the “Logia” discovered in 1897. A strik- 
ing feature of the “Sayings” is the introduction connecting 
them with St. Thomas. It is believed that the “Logia”’ papy- 
rus belongs to the same collection of “ Sayings.” 


We have received “ Vertical Curves and other Archeological 
Refinements in the Gothic Cathedrals and Churches of 
Northern France, andin Early Byzantine Churches at Con- 
stantinople,” by Wm. Henry Goodyear, being No. 4, Vol, L, of 
the Memoirs of Art and Archeology of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Science. Professor Goodyear has shown that in- 
tentional variations from true vertical and horizontal lines ex- 
ist in all the best architectural work in all styles, from the 
Egyptian period down nearly to our own time. That the 
derivations were intentional, and not accidental, as many per- 
sons still maintain, is shown beyond a doubt by Professor Good- 
year. 


* 
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Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum, 1898-1904. A 
handbook. By E. Burton Brown, with a Preface by Comm. 
Boni, Director of the Excavations. This is a very valuable 
handbook, and is an admirable summary and explanation of 
what has been done and the knowledge thereby gained during 
the last six years. It is a model of lucidity ahd order, with 
beautifully clear illustrations and plans. One cannot suf- 
ficiently praise the lucidity and brevity of Mrs. Burton 
Brown's work. Price 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Fr. THurgeAvu-Dancin has prepared an excellent edition 
of over four hundred Chaldean tablets from Tello. They are 
published in six groups, corresponding to historical periods, 
viz., tablets written before the time of Ur-Nina, tablets of the 
time of Ur-Nina and the following rulers, tablets of the Dy- 
nasty of Agade, tablets written from the end of that dynasty 
down to the Dynasty of Ur, texts from the time of Ur-Engur 
to the rein of Dungi, and texts from the end of his reign to the 
end of the reign of Ibi-Sin. 


An archeological undertaking of a most important character 
is about to be set on foot, namely, the complete excavation of 
Herculaneum. 


It is proposed that this vast work be carried out by the co- 
operation of Italy with all the civilized countries, and that there 
be a central managing committee at Rome with national com- 
mittees elsewhere. 


Mr. ArtTHUR Evans is making good progress in his fifth 
years’ work at Knossos. A great stone Mausoleum has been 
brought to light consisting of a square chamber capped by a 
lofty gable constructed after the fashion of the Cyclopean 
pointed galleries in the fortress at Tiryns. This chamber is 
approached by an arched entrance passage. The combination 
of the arch with the Cyclopean gable is very rare. In other 
ways the new building is quite unique. Its magnitude may 
be roughly guessed at from the fact that it has taken sixty 
men a fortnight to clear the debris. Nearly all of the con- 
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tents were removed, doubtless in ancient times, but some clay 
impressions of the royal signet were found, and also some 
painted jars, an Egyptian basalt bowl, an Egyptian necklace 
of lapis-lazuli with pendent figures, and many alabastra. Mr. 
Evans surmises that the sepulchral monument was built for 
one of the last kings of the House’of Minos, inasmuch as only 
one grave was found in it. 


Tue secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund announces 
that the excavators of the site of the ancient Levitical city of 
Gezer have discovered part of an inscribed tablet written in 
cuneiform characters on both faces. Impressions of thirteen 
lines on one face and five on the other have been taken and are 
on the way to London for decipherment. 

The previous discoveries at Gezer included remarkable evi- 
dences of human sacrifices and pre-historic occupation. The 
tablet is the first written document that has been found. 


From Ernest Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, we have the 
first fascicle of the new “ Bulletin de la Société Francaise de 
Fouilles Archéologiques.” It contains a lecture on the exca- 
vations at Susa and on Persian antiquities in general, delivered 
by M. Louis Watelin. The Society will promote research and 
bestow on French museums the objects found. 


Contents of Man, May: Tien-tsin Mud Figures, Ill, J. 
Edge-Partington—A Domestic Idol from Easter Island, II1., J. 
Edge-Partington—Discovery of an XIth Dynasty Temple at 
Deir el-Bahari, Ill, H. R. Hall—The Fijians in Peace and 
War, Ill., W. L. Allardyce—A Theory of Arunta Totemism, A. 
Lang. Reviews. 


ALTHOUGH the experts have been at work in the British Mu- 
seum over a decade translating cuneiform tablets, over thirty 
thousand still remain undeciphered in that one collection. It 
is said that the written sources for the history of Babylonia, 
now in European museums and already deciphered, equal 
about six times the bulk of the Old Testament. 
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Art Deir-el-Bahari, Mr. H.R. Hall, of the British Museum, has 
been conducting excavations. He has found a small temple 
of the XIth dynasty, showing similar terraced construction to 
the great terraced temple which Senmut built for Queen Hat- 
shepsut. One thing is already clear, that the main idea of the 
great temple of Deir-el-Bahari, with the terraces and colonades, 
is taken not from the “terraced hills” of Punt or Somaliland, 
but simply from the older temple discovered by Mr. Hall. 
Only the arrangements on the top of the platform are different 
in thetwo temples. Hatshepsut’s temple was then in the time 
of the XVIIIth dynasty a magnificent piece of archiasm. 


Tue most instructive and interesting work published in the 
last four or five years upon ancient Egypt, is M. Jean*Capart’s 
Les Debuts de l’Art Egyptien. The primitive efforts of that 
strange peoples’ art culture are here described and lavishly 
illustrated, only objects of extreme antiquity being selected 
and the result is most valuable. We shall review the work at 
length very shortly. 


ANOTHER little book on the relation of the newly discovered 
Code of Hammurabi to the Laws of Israel has been published, 
under the title of Das Gesetz Hammurabis und die Thora 
Israels (Leipzig: Deichert), by Professor Oettli. It traverses 
much the same ground as the work of Dr. Johannes Jeremias, 
and treats the subject from much the same point of view. 


Tue sixth edition of Maspero’s Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de l’Orient is recently from the press. This volume now ex- 
tends to 912 pages, but the greater part of that increase is due 
to 175 added illustrations. These are of the usual character, 
but the text itself has been brought thoroughly up to date. 
The publisher is Hachette. 


Geschichte der Aegyptischen Kunst im Abriss dargestellt is a 
brief history of Egyptian art, which has appeared at Leipzig. 
It is by Dr. Welhelm Spiegelberg, professor of Egyptology at 
the University of Strassburg. The work has 79 illustrations. 


Tue German expedition, at work at Abusir, has found a cause- 
way leading up from the Nile Valley to the desert plain of the 
Sahara, where the pyramids of the Vth dynasty were built. It 
was faced on either side with blocks of masonry bearing beauti- 
ful reliefs. Only one fragment of the reliefs has thus far been 
found. 
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Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archzeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHOLOGICAL SURVEY OF Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. ‘The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


GrRcO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fraginentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 


epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 


A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


1, The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


il. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 15%4-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. '\Flinders Petrie, with. 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. Part II. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. L1. Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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‘. Naukratis. Part II]. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
Li. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
‘Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
vontaining : 

I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. : 

II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X.: The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F, Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paherl, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XH. Deir el Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. ‘Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari, Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVil. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


Archaeological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


Ill. Et Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Ll. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volunie for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith, Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. BeniHasan. Part IV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N.,de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XHl. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1go1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


lil, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Finnual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia Iesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 


Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





lo be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; and 1 direct that the said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


a a eT ee Re ee ee ee 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Ma).-GEn. Str CHARLES W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
Wa rer Morrison, Esqa., M. P. J. D. Crace, Esa. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpurr Street, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
PresIDENT Danie, C. Girman, LL.D., BALtimore. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hivprecnt, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 

CLARENCE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Perers, D.D., New York. 

Rr. Rev. Jonn H. Vincent, D.D., CHauTauqua. 
Prorrssor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener. C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass.; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THE SURVEY oF WESTERN PaALeEsting.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a /erra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square MILEs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulfan, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLocicaAL Survey, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry 1nTO MANNERS AND CustoMs, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the‘newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement” free and 
are entitled to the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report and in Abita. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pn. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
“The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Biiss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill, Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, kr. £. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., Rr. E. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.k. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., ui.p., F.R.s. 


Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, 11.0. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIll. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. | ; 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVili. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 


Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1.,x.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1569-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, v.c.L., 


LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 


By H. Chichester Hart, F..s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 


Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, k.c.s. 


Maps. 


Il. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

Ill, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 


Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 


Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 
X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 


New Testament Map. It enmfbraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


Xi. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 


by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Xl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XH. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 
Seal of ‘* Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 


Bonorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THEODORE F. Wricur, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Honorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF Cotumsia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
I.unots: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
InpiANA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maing. Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuuserts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsurre: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersey: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. ® 
On1o: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orgcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruope IsLanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Tennessze: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 





